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hard and stiff plumb lines or levels, no 
exact repetitions or parallelisms, such as 
mark the California mission style. The 
symmetry is that of mass, not of exact 
form. No matter which way one looks, 
or from what vantage point, there is a dif- 
ferent architectural composition, a new 
charm, a different pattern and design, 
in which sunlight and ever-moving shad- 
ows have a determining part. 

"The lovely patio is in keeping with its 
massive battlements, its shady cloisters, 
its carved corbels and primitive pillars 
and vigas. The ceilings of the interior, 
the floors of the St. Francis auditorium, 
the benches, the great St. Francis mural 
paintings, the lighting of the transept, the 
carving of the grills, the reproduction of the 
massive doors of Santa Clara and of the 
Needle's Eye — all merge into a complete 
natural harmony that causes the visitor 
to wonder and admire. 

"The new museum is an art gallery, 
part of the Museum of New Mexico, whose 
priceless archaeological and historical col- 
lections are housed in the Palace of the 
Governors. Here the Taos and Santa Fe 
art colonies, now numbering some forty 
artists of national and international note, 
first exhibit their paintings, which later 
are shown in New York, in Philadelphia 
and in Chicago. Already it is the center 
of a new art movement, as thoroughly 
American as the architecture of the build- 
ing itself — the first truly American school of 
art." 

THE HOME OF ART IN BOSTON 

TOR the History of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, published in 191 3, Miss 
Winifred E. Howe, its author, added an 
interesting chapter on the Early Institu- 
tions of Art in New York, beginning with 
the American Museum "under the patron- 
age of the Tammany Society/' established 
in 1 79 1, and taking up in turn the stories 
of the American Academy of the Fine Arts, 
the New York Historical Society, the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, the Apollo 
Association, the New York Gallery of the 
Fine Arts, and several of lesser importance, 
the very names of which, long forgotten, 



seemed in danger of being lost. This 
essay, so far as is known, furnishes the only 
complete work on the institutions of this 
kind, related to one another by a common 
aspiration, which have come into being 
in New York. 

An interesting paper by Walter K. Wat- 
kins, recently published by the Bostonian 
Society in one of its publications (Vol. II, 
Second Sec, 191 7) under the title, The 
New England Museum the Home of Art 
in Boston, deals with the first museum in 
that city, and through the courtesy of the 
Bostonian Society is here reprinted in part 
in the following paragraphs, for the benefit 
of those who, with an antiquarian turn of 
mind, would see what the sister city was 
doing when our own pioneer "museums" 
were beginning to make history. 



To a citizen of the town of 1820 return- 
ing to the scenes of his former life via the 
East Boston Tunnel exit, or emerging by 
the opposite exit into Scollay Square, from 
the purgatory of a rush hour, it would be 
an unfamiliar locality. Seeking the north 
star to localize himself, a familiar structure 
greets him in the building between Brattle 
Street and Cornhill, facing Court Street. 
As it stands today so it stood nearly a 
century ago and so it may stand for cen- 
turies to come. It is true its headgear is 
slightly changed and its footwear is altered 
into a corner grocery. A capacious pocket, 
a subway entrance, also appears in its 
outfit. Still it stands there more lasting 
than the eternal hills, for have its walls 
not witnessed the demolition of the three 
crests of Beacon Hill which gave to the 
town its first name of Trimountain. Daniel 
Maude standing in the doorway of his 
school, the first in the land which was on 
the site of the Suffolk Savings Bank, saw 
a far different view when he gazed to the 
northward. In the distance across the 
water stood that most ancient fortified 
house built by Maverick in 1625, at Winni- 
simmet. Nearer were the straggling houses 
at the north end of the town, skirting the 
harbor front. I n the foreground were a few 
houses and tan vats, as the area between 
Hanover, Court and Washington Streets 
was early claimed by the leather dressers. 
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On the path skirting the base of Cotton 
Hill were a few houses, less than a dozen, 
on the way between what is now Hanover 
and Washington Streets, the present Court 
Street. The house lots had a frontage 
of 75 or ioo feet and a depth of 150 to 200 
feet. They were the residences of well- 
to-do tradesmen. One of these was 
Nathaniel Williams who was in Boston 
as early as 1639, and ten years later had 
sold his house, just west of the prison, to 
move to the other side of Prison Lane, 
on the site of the Museum building in 
which we are interested. 



[A descendant of this Nathaniel Wil- 
liams, Mary,] married 30 July, 1730, 
John Smibert, a young Scotchman, and 
was dowered with £400 and went to 
reside in the west half of the Williams' 
mansion. 



The following advertisement appeared 
in the Boston Gazette for 21 October, 1734: 

JOHN SMIBERT, PAINTER, 

Sells all sorts of Colours, dry or ground, 
with oyls, and Brushes, Fans of several 
sorts, the best Mezotinto, Italian, French, 
Dutch and English Prints in Frames and 
Glasses or without, by Wholesale or 
Retail at Reasonable Rates, at his House 
in Queen Street, between the Town House 
and the Orange Tree, Boston. 

An extract from a letter of Charles 
Willson Peale, writing of his visit to Boston 
in 1765, is as follows: 

"Becoming a little acquainted with the 
owner of the shop, he told me that a rela- 
tion of his had been a painter, and he said 
he would give me a feast; leading me up- 
stairs introduced me into a painter's room, 
where there were a number of pictures 
unfinished and some groups of figures, he 
had begun a piece, several of the heads 
painted, of ancient philosophers, these 
were the last works of Smybert. He had 
been in Italy and spent a fortune in travel- 
ling to gain knowledge in the art. It was 
at this shop I heard of Mr. Copley, and 



taking directions, I went and introduced 
myself to him, as a person just beginning 
to paint portraits, he received me very 
politely. I found in his room a consider- 
able number of portraits, many of them 
highly finished; he lent me a head done, 
representing by candle light, which I 
copied. " 



[During the Revolution the widow of 
William Sheaffe of Boston with several 
charming daughters took the Smibert 
house as a tenant.] These daughters 
were an attraction no doubt to a young 
Yankee officer, John Trumbull, but there 
were also in the house other attractions — 
the pictures painted by Smibert and 
Copley. Thus influenced he hired, in 
1777-8, Smibert's studio, and while there 
formed a club which met, and over a cup 
of tea, discussed literature, art, politics 
and the war. Here he painted the por- 
traits of Royal Tyler, Thomas Dawes 
and two of Mrs. Sheaffe's daughters; also 
Franklin with a fur cap, after a French 
print; Washington, from Peale's portrait 
and from memory; Hancock and others. 



Among the improvements planned for 
the town, early in the 19th century, was a 
scheme to extend Tremont Street to Corn- 
hill, now Washington Street. This neces- 
sitated the removal of the schoolhouse, 
which had stood for a century in what is 
now Scollay Square, and the purchase of 
houses and lands between Court Street 
and Market Square, now Faneuil Hall 
Square. This included the territory which 
takes in the present Cornhill and Brattle 
Streets with the land between. 



The Smibert estate was acquired. It 
came between the two streets and lost a few 
feet of its frontage of 80 feet. Two brick 
stores were built on the Cornhill corner, 
facing on Court Street with a frontage of 
54 feet. On the Brattle Street corner 
was another smaller brick store of 22 feet 
front on Court Street and 32 feet on Brattle 
— with a privilege of a passage to the 
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chambers of the brick store in the rear, 
which ran through from Cornhill to 
Brattle Street. 



A tenant for the buildings was found in 
the person of "Daddy Greenwood" as he 
became to be familiarly called by the 
Boston public. 22 July, 181 5, he 
advertised in the Columbian Centinel the 
exhibition of the "Dying Hercules/' a 
life-size painting, 8 by 6| feet, by Samuel 
F. B. Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, 
exhibited in May, 181 3, at the Royal 
Academy, London. It had previously 
been modeled in clay by Morse. It was 
exhibited "at Greenwood's Painting Room 
1 Tremont Street next to the Loan Office 
between 8 and 5." 



The Columbian Museum, started on 
State Street in 1791, had experienced a 
varied existence in different locations. It 
was in 181 7 carried on by William Massey 
Stroud Doyle. In 1812 the New York 
Museum was started in Boylston Hall over 
Boylston Market. It was run by Edward 
Savage, who had painted a portrait of 
Washington. These were all in the field 
when Greenwood hired the buildings on 
Court Street and opened the New England 
Museum on the morning of July 4, 181 8. 



[This] must have been a success as it 
soon absorbed the New York Museum. 
11 April, 1 82 1, the Columbian Museum, 
which had been run by John Mix on the 
east side of Olive Street and fronting 
Court Street, in New Haven, was sold at 
auction by the administrator of Mr. Mix's 
estate. It consisted of wax figures as 
large as life, paintings, beasts, birds, fishes, 
serpents, and reptiles, Indian and Chinese 
curiosities and 20,000 different species of 
insects preserved and enclosed in glass 
cases. There were also three fine organs. 
In 1804 the Old Boston Museum on North 
Street had been established by Philip Woods. 
These came into the hands of Greenwood in 
1822 and became part of the New England 
Museum. In 1825 the Columbian Mu- 



seum was absorbed. The collections of 
the Linnean Society housed over the 
Boylston Market were also purchased and 
the New England Museum and Gallery of 
Fine Arts was at its best. It consisted of 
eleven spacious halls and apartments in 
the buildings on Court Street over the 
store on Cornhill. 

The entrance was at 76 Court Street. 
Stores occupied the lower floor, and the 
stairway led upstairs to a long lobby, 
thirty-six feet long, now a dining room. 
This held 40 cases of stuffed birds. In a 
middle chamber about 3000 reptiles pre- 
served in spirits cheered the spirits of the 
visitors; in cases on the sides of the room 
were minerals. In a recess in a passage 
was a great organ, at the other end the 
pondrometer, for weighing; by sitting in 
a chair the arm of a lady would point to 
the weight. The lower hall, in the building 
running from Cornhill to Brattle Street, 
was 70 by 36 and 14 feet high. In the 
center was a stuffed elephant, Horatio, 
and the "Vampyre of the Ocean," a non- 
descript, weight 5 tons. The south side 
of the hall was covered with large histori- 
cal paintings, portraits of distinguished 
individuals, and other pictures. On the 
north side were cases filled with wax 
figures, and over them a range of portraits. 
In front of the wax figures stood 29 small 
figures of the Incas of Peru and their 
wives. At the ends of the hall were vari- 
ous pictures, including a full-length por- 
trait of Emperor Alexander of Russia and 
his empress, painted in St. Petersburg. In 
this hall was also the "Musical Androides," 
mechanical panorama, musical clock, stone 
sarcophagus, mirrors, etc. In a Marine 
Room on this floor were a variety of 
fishes and monsters from the sea and 
curiosities. There was also in this room 
a camel, buffalo, moose, white bear and 
serpents, all stuffed. The Cosmorama 
Room had alcoves of cases containing 
Indian and Asiatic curiosities, also a Cos- 
morama exhibiting views of cities, Con- 
stantinople, etc. The insect and shell 
room contained 4000 insects in cases. 
On one side was a group of wax figures of 
Indian chiefs with their weapons and 
utensils. A gallery around this room had 
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its front covered with portraits and pic- 
tures. 

The Upper Hall was the size of the lower. 
On its north side for the whole length 
were cases of birds. On the south side 
were quadrupeds and birds. In the center 
of the hall were cases of minerals, a marble 
statue of Venus by Canova, and various 
other full-length statues. A row of por- 
traits went quite around the room. At 
the east was a stage. A great Asiatic 
lion was shown in front. "A Grand 
Military Androides" performed in this 
hall. Side rooms were all filled with inter- 
esting articles. In an upper room were 
wax figures, two sides of the room having 



historical groups of wax figures. There 
was also more cases of birds and curiosi- 
ties, among them a mermaid. A monkey 
room had two ourang-outangs, Asia bear, 
opossum, a collection of birds from France, 
wild ducks, etc. In the center of the room 
was a great leviathan turtle weighing eight 
hundred weight. The Shakespeare room 
contained a number of elegant prints in 
frames of Shakespeare subjects, and many 
fine historical prints and last and not the 
least in size was the large painting of the 
"Roman Daughter in Prison," by Rem- 
brandt Peale, which was a prominent fea- 
ture in the entrance hall of the Boston 
Museum of later days. 



NOTES 



Japanese color prints, in 

Gallery H 1 1, devoted to the exhibition of 
Japanese color prints, the landscapes of 
Hiroshige have been replaced by eighteenth- 
century prints — figure subjects and large 
heads. 

Changes in the Paintings Galleries. 
Although the Albert P. Ryder Memorial 
Exhibition closed on April 21, the Museum 
is fortunate in retaining for exhibition, 
through the kindness of their lender, A. T. 
Sanden, five paintings — Macbeth and the 
Witches, The Race Track, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Gayhead, and The Forest of Arden. 
These are now shown in Gallery 20. To 
this gallery, also, have been brought three 
paintings by Thomas Eakins — The Chess 
Players, The Thinker, and The Writing 
Master — and from it Homer D. Martin's 
Madison and Jefferson has been removed 
to Gallery 12. Another American paint- 
ing, Monadnock by Abbott H. Thayer, 
recently purchased from the Hearn Fund, 
now hangs in Gallery 13. 

Two paintings in the recent gift from J. 
Pierpont Morgan — Catena's Circumcision 
and a Portrait of a Man by Tomasso 
Stefano — may be seen in Gallery 30 and a 
Bull Fight by Goya, lent by Mrs. Leonard 
M. Thomas, in Gallery 11. 



Columbia Summer School Visit. July 
1 1 was the date of the annual visit of the 
members of the Columbia Summer School 
to the Museum. About a hundred were 
welcomed in the Lecture Hall and divided 
into groups to see the various collections 
according to their individual preference. 
As usual, the paintings claimed the largest 
number, the newly arranged Pierpont 
Morgan Wing proved next in popularity, 
while Egyptian art, classical antiquities, 
and arms and armor attracted somewhat 
smaller followings. 

A Mother's Letter. The Museum 
continues to extend a friendly welcome to 
the soldiers and sailors who have become 
so familiar a sight in the Museum galleries. 
Always at two o'clock on Sunday and 
frequently on other days, groups of these 
young men are conducted by members of 
the Museum staff to the things they desire 
to see. This has proved a delightful way 
of "doing our bit," and one of the Museum 
Trustees also has found it a real pleasure 
to join a group of men in uniform and offer 
them his companionship in seeing the col- 
lections. 

That the enjoyment of the members of 
the staff in these journeys in art is recipro- 
cated by the men is shown by a letter 
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